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John Conran. 
(Continued from page 250.) 

Oh! the terrors that surrounded me by day 
and by night, lest the enemy should overpower 
me, and bring me back to the house of bondage, 
having been already made a partaker of a de- 
gree of the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 
One temptation after another was presented to 
me, some in the wisdom and guile of the serpent, 
blasphemies in the roaring of the lion were 
spiritually uttered in my hearing; but I found 
by experience my peace and safety was in deep 
retirement of spirit and silence ; and though the 
subtle adversary came only to kill and to de- 
stroy, yet his waters turned God’s mill, driving 
me home, and to seek for help where help was 
laid, and in due time I found to be there. Deep 
indeed were my conflicts, so that I was willing 
to exchange conditions with the laboring poor, 
if | might find peace with God and remission 
of past sins. 

In Eleventh Month, 1772, I attended the 
Half-year’s Meeting in Dublin: at this time I 
had not made any alteration in my dress or ap- 
pearance, it was pretty much in the usual way 
of other people. In one of the meetings for wor- 
ship I felt my mind drawn into deep silence— 
every outward consideration seemed to be with- 
drawn, and a deep solemnity was the covering 
of my spirit, which I very much gave up to, 
having found my strength at times renewed by 
it. In this season R. Willis stood up, and what 
he delivered I believe I did not then know, nor 
have I since, but I felt my lost state and condi- 
tion so set before me in the secret of my soul, 
that with the anguish of it I cried for mercy; 
for I thought the pit was open and ready to re- 
ceive me, and all the horrors of it surrounded 
me. This visitation of judgment with the terrors 
attending on it, brought me very deep and low 
in my mind, and I found the [Divine] fear to 
operate as a fountain of life, preserving me more 
from the snares of sin and death than the many 
years of will-worship I had been in the practice 
of. I could now say, from an awful experience, 
that my Redeemer lived, was a God near at 
hand and not afar off, and that He was of purer 
eyes than to behold sin of any kind with any 
degree of approbation. I returned home much 
humbled, was often in retired silence, and dili- 
gently searched the Scriptures to find some relief 
to my troubled mind; and I can bear my testi- 


mony to them, that they are the Scriptures of 
the Spirit of Truth, given forth of old time by 
holy men of old as they were inspired of the 
Holy Ghost; the same Divine Spirit bearing 
witness to them in my spirit, and opening to me 
counsel and instruction, to my edification and 
comfort. 

It was now that the Lord’s judgments were 
revealed in my earth, that I might thereby learn 
righteousness, all my sins and my transgressions, 
which were many, were set in order before me; 
it appeared that a book of remembrance had 
been kept on high, and that nothing was for- 
gotten. Oh! the terrors of those days, when the 
righteous Judge of quick and dead sat in judg- 
ment in my soul, arrayed in terrible majesty 
and power, not only to search out the most hid 
den things, as if nothing was to escape his all- 
seeing eye, but I was made livingly sensible He 
had the power to cast into hell. Day after day 
uttered speech, and night after night declared 
knowledge, that there was no repentance in the 
grave, the repentance and remission must be 
done in these bodies; for hours I have been on 
my knees with uplifted hands, asking for mercy, 
and sometimes apparently brought to the brink 
of everlasting death before I could feel remis- 
sion of sin. My duty to my parents was brought 
into inquisition, and I had to make a close in- 
quiry, in great fear, as they were both dead, and 
no recompense in my power; but I had the 
peaceful answer to make on the scrutiny, that I 
had not ever wilfully. disobliged or behaved un- 
dutifully to them. Oh! ye children, let me en- 
treat it of you, in the fear of the Lord, “ obey 
your parents in the Lord, for this is well-pleas- 
ing in his holy sight; and you who act in a light 
manner by your parents and trouble them by 
your disobedient conduct, I am persuaded of it, 
you will have to answer for it in this world, or 
in that which is to come. 

Now, to speak on a subject that such num- 
bers, whom I prefer to myself in acquired knowl- 
edge and natural understanding, place so great 
dependence upon, is hard for me; yet I cannot 
easily avoid relating my experience of that 
formal profession I made, when all my deeds of 
righteousness (so called) and unrighteousness 
were brought before the great tribunal that was 
now set up in my heart. I saw that when the 
true church fled into the wilderness, and the 
great red dragon cast out his floods of persecu- 
tion after her, there was a place prepared for 
her there for a time, times [and half a time ;] 
that then the wisdom of men got into dominion, 
and sat as antichrist in the temple of man’s 
heart, where Christ before had sat and ruled as 
the Head of his Church. Then they apostatized 
from the true faith, which was his Divine gift 
to his Church, and having lost the light in the 
darkness of the human understanding, they set 
up a form of godliness, denying the power that 
can only produce it ; and instead of the true and 
living faith which was once delivered to the 
saints, they established creeds and forms of 
prayer, like the kerchiefs we read of that fitted 
every stature, that suited every state and con- 





dition; thereby turning the people from feeling 
their own states and conditions as they were in 
the sight of God, (who, perhaps, was at the same 
time judging them secretly) to trust to prayers 
and supplications made ready for them some 
hundred years before they were born ; when the 
Divine Spirit, who willeth not the death of him 
that dieth, was ready to make intercession for 
them, not in a set form of words aptly joined 
together, but in sighs and groans which no other 
could utter for them. 

And as to prayers in a set form being pre- 
sented at the Throne of Grace by unregenerate 
man, who is in a state of moral turpitude—I am 
persuaded they are an abomination to God, and 
will not meet his acceptance. First make the 
tree good, and the fruit will be good also; but 
it is Christ alone, the good Husbandman, that 
can make the tree good, and then He will eat 
of the fruit. I was in the practice, night and 
morning, of saying prayers in the form, in as 
humble a manner as I knew how. This was 
borne with in the days of my ignorance; but 
when in the light, I saw how will-worship was 
not acceptable in his holy sight, and had for- 
saken it, this practice remained; and one night, 
as I was on my knees, I felt such a terror take 
hold of me, that I quickly rose, and never dare 
afterwards proceed in the same formal manner 
of praying. When the true Church came out 
of the wilderness, which she has done in these 
latter days, she came out leaning on the breast of 
her Beloved—laying aside all useless forms and 
ceremonies that do not profit the comers there- 
unto, and solely depending upon the immediate 
teachings of the Grace of God and the revela- 
tions of his Holy Spirit; thereby antichrist was 
dispossessed of his rule and government in the - 
Church, and Christ took to himself his own 
power and authority to rule and govern, who 
appoints his own servants, qualifying them for 
the several uses and purposes which He in his 
holy wisdom has allotted, sending them forth, 
and telling them, “Freely ye have received, 
freely give ;” these seek no man’s silver or gold, 
or apparel, but serve their own necessities, and 
those of others, by the labor of their hands. 
Although I had suffered deeply, as I thought, 
in the hour of judgment and of burning, yet 
those things which I had suffered were only as 
a beginning of sorrows; the ground of the heart 
was not to be lightly turned up, the gospel 
plough was to be introduced, and the fallow 
ground broken up, and I was to sow no more 
among thorns: the terrors of God’s judgments 
were often set before my mind, and made such 
deep impressions as I believe will never be 
erased. It is a truth past all contradiction with 
me, that the Divine Spirit will not dwell in a 
temple which He has not previously cleansed 
in a great degree. I speak now to yousmy be- 
loved brethren and sisters, who have in your 
own experience known your measure of the 
depths of Satan, and have been brought out of 
Egypt with a high hand and outstretched arm, 
and have known Christ’s baptism to be with fire 
and the Holy Ghost, and that it is the baptism 
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which only and alone affords the answer of a 
good conscience towards God, and cleanses both 
flesh and spirit. 

(To be continued.) 





For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Beautiful Colorado. 


(Continued from page 251.) 

Near the park there was a “ Round-up” held 
last summer, which I attended. A “round-up” 
is a great congregation of cattle, driven together 
from all around the neighboring country, and 
there sorted out by their various owners. It is 
a novel scene. For days before a round-up, 
the cow-boys will scour the country for miles, 
and gradually work in their cattle towards the 
place. When all are collected, they make a 
wild, frightened, bellowing, dusty mass of crea- 
tures, surrounded by sometimes scores of men 
under the direction of leaders of the round-up. 
Owners of cattle through all that section are 
on hand to select their own possessions. The 
cowboys will gallop into the terrified herd, and 
“eut out” one animal after another, and drive 
them away to the headquarters of their respec- 
tive owners. Often a long chase is involved of 
a most exciting nature; and it is remarkable 
to note how the ponies enter into the spirit of 
the occasion, and will exercise courage and 
judgment in aiding their masters in the long 
pursuit. The cowboys and their ponies operate 
in such perfect harmony as to seem almost like 
one creature. After the cattle are sorted, they 
are branded, and driven away to the ranches of 
their owners. 

Eastern people can hardly realize that in 
Colorado, and surrounded by an almost water- 
less country, and 2,000 miles from the populous 
Eastern seaboard, is a beautiful city of 150,000 

ple. This city is daily growing in popula- 
tion, wealth, and beauty. Its suburbs extend a 
radius of many miles. It has splendid business 
blocks of eight or ten stories in height, and 
miles of ground covered with grand and expen- 
sive residences. Its streets are crowded with 
teams and pedestrians. Horse-cars and gas are 
almost too old-fashioned for this young metrop- 
olis. It has grown up since some of us young 
men were boys. This city, that charms every 
visitor, is Denver. 

As the city is approached, miles of trackage 
and acres of freight-cars proclaim that a great 
centre of industry is close to hand. In the 
Union Station, trains start by numerous routes, 
with through cars, for points more than a thous- 
and miles away. Once in the town, the travel- 
ler finds a perfect system of rapid transit, that 
shames the poor methods of conveyance still 
used by the older and larger communities. The 
cable and electric cars run noiselessly, swiftly 
and smoothly. Some of the finest business- 
houses and most elaborate homes I have ever 
seen are in Denver. It is a good deal like a 
remark my brother made as we went through 
the beautiful streets together. He said, “It is 
no use of telling the people in Philadelphia 
about Denver—they won’t believe me.” So I 
will not further describe this town that twenty 
years ago had only a little population; but will 
give a few figures to indicate the extraordinary 
development of the place, within the past de- 
cade :— 

In the year 1890, Denver had 19 railroads 
centering into it, including some of the most 
important and extensive in the country. It has 
350 miles of streets. There are over 100 miles 
of street railways, and most of these are cable 
or electric lines. The very best water obtaina- 


ble passes through 385 miles of water mains. 
Almost 1500 electric lights on electric towers 
or street corners, make a finely lighted city. 
There are 16 large public school buildings. 
There were over $16,000,000’s-worth of build- 
ings erected during the year 1890. The busi- 
ness done by the city can be indicated by the 
fact that the bank clearings for 1890 amounted 
to over $255,000,000. Truly Denver is a tre- 
mendously stirring young city. 

About forty miles south of our home is Pue- 
blo. Ten years ago this city was a village of 
about 3,000 people. In 1890 it had nearly 
30,000 population. Almost by magic the village 
has become a city. Over twenty miles of elec- 
tric roads were built last year. Huge “smelt- 
ers” work the ores brought down from the 
mountains, and enormous steel plants give em- 
ployment night and day the year round. The 
air is gray with smoke from the ever-increasing 
industries. Houses spring up on every side to 
shelter the rapid accessions to the population. 
So Pueblo bids fair to become a great city in 
the not distant future. 

There are plenty of other towns in Colorado 
that are increasing in size rapidly. Some may 
ask, what is the foundation for all this growth ? 
What induces people to go to a land where even 
water is scarce? What resources has this won- 
derfully growing State ? 

In the first place can be mentioned, the cli- 
mate. Countless citizens of Colorado can live 
here who would soon die if compelled to live in 
a more humid atmosphere. Then so many set- 
tlers so enjoy the exquisite sunshine and delight- 
ful scenery, that they make their home in this 
favored land, and add their means to aid the 
development of its natural resources, Then the 
mines of the State are inexhaustible. Every 
dollar of ore brought from the rocky earth, 
adds wealth to the State with marvellous rapid- 
ity. Gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, coal, and 
many other minerals or precious stones, are all 
the abundant products of Colorado. Producing 
them pays better than agriculture or manufac- 
turies. They all are found in immense quan- 
tities, and even the coal-beds are more exten- 
sive than those of Pennsylvania. Besides the 
arid soil, when placed under irrigation, pro- 
duces the finest crops. Then millions of dollars 
are spent yearly by tourists who come from 
America and Europe to view the natural beauty 
and breathe the stimulating air of Colorado. 

I have discussed the advances made in ma- 
terial things in this State ;—how gladly would 
I love to tell of more than a corresponding ad- 
vance in morality and love to God. Yet I 
think that these latter elements of a country’s 
strength are not wanting. Houses for worship 
and earnest workers in the cause of religion are 
multiplying everywhere. So, while all through 
the West there is much to discourage the Chris- 
tian, there is also much to encourage and cheer 
him. 

Our own beloved Society is scattered, and I 
fear is sometimes indifferent. If this broad 
West were only leavened with the old-fashioned 
Quaker element, what a power they could be 
in directing men hereabout to the spirituality of 
the Gospel. In some places the progressive 
Friends seem to flourish. But they have almost 
gone back into the formal and man-conducted 
worship from which our early Friends were 
grateful to be delivered. I will give a sample 
of a modern “ Friends” Meeting that I attended 
a few months ago in this State. 

It was a good-sized gathering; until eleven 
o'clock the congregation stood or sat around 


laughing and talking, when a mian who took a 
seat facing the meeting, proposed singing the 
hymn, “ Jesus, lover of my soul.” Immediately 
after the singing, another man arose and offered 
a prayer, standing—whilst the people sat and 
bowed their heads. At the conclusion of this 
prayer, they sang “ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 
The singing was not of the best; doubtless some 
were unaccustomed to it. Immediately, again, 
one of the ministers offered another prayer, 
standing; whilst, as before, the congregation 
remained seated. During the prayers, many 
groans and exclamations were heard, such ag 
“ True,” “ Amen,” “ Glory to God,” “ Praise the 
Lord,” “That’s so,” &e. After the Bible read- 
ing, John Henry Douglass commenced his dis- 
course by smilingly telling the people that he 
was superintendent of the pastoral and evan- 
gelical work, that he wanted them to look to 
him, and measure him, that he was on show— 
on exhibition, &e. Then, as if to allay fears 
that naturally might be raised regarding his 
intention to really preach the Gospel, he assured 
them that after a while he would give them 
lots of theology—all the theology they wanted, 
He then plunged into the heavier part of his 
sermon. Even some of this would occasionally 
provoke smiles from his auditors. He once 
told us he liked shoutings—Christians couldn’t 
help but shout—sometimes. Once down in 
Maine, at one of his meetings, a teamster shouted 
so loud as to call all the angels down. He knew 
it! Another time, J. H. D. said, he was sure 
he himself would go to heaven—he could not 
be more sure of anything; and when he had 
been there a few days, he would run across 
father Abraham, and would say, “ Why father 
Abraham, how in the world did you ever get 
here?” Then followed in detail the anticipated 
conversation. It was a relief when the conelu- 
sion of thisstrange Friend’s sermon was reached. 
After it was through, and the nods of approval 
and ejaculations connected with it had subsided, 
another minister made an address, urging all 
to aid in the establishment of a meeting in their 
city. Immediately afterwards, J. H. D. arose 
and announced that he would “ occupy the pul- 
pit” in a certain church that night. He then 
stretched his hands over the congregation and 
said, “ All will now arise, please,” and then with 
outstretched hands, pronounced a benediction. 
We then separated. There had hardly been 
time for one moment’s reflection. It is possibly 
needless, just here, to remark on the difference 
between such a meeting—appropriate to almost 
any denomination except Friends—and a 
Friends’ Meeting in Philadelphia or England. 


(To be continued.) 





For ‘‘ THe Frienp.” 


Historical Notes—Second Series. 
(Continued from page 251.) 

The sufferings on a religious account, to 
which conscientious Englishmen were exposed, 
prior to the reign of Charles the First, had been 
chiefly owing to the efforts of the Government 
to support the discipline, way of worship and 
doctrines of either the Church of England or 
the Roman Catholic Church. But a new ele- 
ment—puritanism—was now growing into im- 
portance. Neal, in his history of the Puritans, 
in reviewing the reign of James the First, who 
died in 1625, about the time when George Fox 
was born, says, “It is evident that both popery 
and puritanism increased prodigiously, while 
the friends of the hierarchy [the officials of the 
established church,] sunk into contempt.” This 
was owing in part to the characters of those 
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appointed by the king to high ecclesiastical po- 
sitions, in selecting whom he had more regard 
to such as would yield a servile compliance 
with his commands, than to such as would fill 
their stations with reputation, and be examples 
of religion and virtue. In doctrines they ap- 
proached more nearly to the Church of Rome, 
than their predecessors. The offence which 
these things gave to the common people inclined 
them to join with the Puritans, whose exemplary 
lives and awakening sermons led them to an 
abhorrence of everything that looked towards 
Popery. 

The Puritans of that day were mostly in- 
clined to the Presbyterian form of church gov- 
emment, which was founded on the system 
worked out by Calvin. In Calvin’s “ Institutes 
of the Christian Religion,” every group of 
Christians is a Church, self-governing, independ- 
ent of all save God, supreme in its authority 
over all matters ecclesiastical and spiritual.— 
In Calvin’s theory, it is the Church which itself 
elects its lay elders and lay deacons for purposes 
of administration ; it is with the approval and 
consent of the Church that elders and deacons, 
with the existing body of pastors, elect new 
ministers. It is through these officers that the 
Church exercises the power of diffusing the 
truth and of correcting error. The adminis- 
tration of discipline, the supervision of the 
moral conduct of each professing Christian, the 
admonition of the erring, the excommunication 
and exclusion from the body of the Church of 
the unbelieving and the utterly unworthy. be- 
long to the joint assembly of ministers and elders. 
To this discipline, princes as well as common 
men are alike subject. 

A striking illustration of this is shown in the 
interview between the Scotch Presbyterian 
a and James the Sixth of Scotland.— 

e had summoned them before his Council, and 
arraigned their meetings as without warrant 
and seditious. ‘“ Andrew Melville could not 
abide it, but broke off upon the king in so zeal- 
ous, powerful and irresistible a manner that how- 
beit the king used his authority in most crab- 
bed and choleric manner; yet Mr. Andrew 
bore him down, and uttered the commission as 
from the Mighty God, calling the king but 
‘God’s silly vassal ;’ and, taking him by the 
sleeve, says this in effect, though with much hot 
reasoning and many interruptions: ‘ Sir, we will 
humbly reverence your majesty always—name- 
ly, in public. But since we have this occasion 
to be with your majesty in private, I must tell 
you thére are two Kings and two Kingdoms in 
Scotland. There is Christ Jesus, the King—and 
his Kingdom the Kirk—whose subject James the 
Sixth is, and of whose kingdom not a king, nor 
a lord, nor a head, but a member. And they 
whom Christ hath called to watch over his kirk 
and govern his Spiritual Kingdom, have suffi- 
cient power and authority to do so both together 
and severally ; the which no Christian king nor 
prince should control and discharge, but fortify 
and assist.’ ” 

Declining to recognize any jurisdiction over 
the Church by king or prelate, it is no marvel 
that Presbyterianism was disliked and regarded 
as almost rebellious, by monarchs who believed 
that they had a Divine and inalienable right to 
govern their subjects in accordance with their 
own will. The Stuart family seemed unable to 
comprehend the altered state of the people of 
Great Britain, among whom the growth of in- 
telligence and wealth had been accompanied 
by a corresponding demand for greater liberty, 
both political and religious. The life-long con- 


flict in which they were thus involved led to 
the execution of Charles the First, and the ex- 
pulsion from his throne of his son, James the 
Second. 

The struggles of the civil war between Charles 
the First and the Long Parliament absorbed 
much of the thoughts of the contending par- 
ties. But there is abundant evidence that there 
were many who were not disposed to favor re- 
ligious toleration. ‘“ We detest and abhor,” 
wrote the London clergy in 1645, “the much 
emlgavored toleration,” and the Corporation of 
London petitioned Parliament to suppress all 
sects “ without toleration.” 

Chief among these “sects” were the Inde- 
pendents, of whom Geffcken, in his “ Church 
and State,” says: 

“United with the Presbyterians in their 
hatred of Episcopacy, the Independents dif- 
fered from them in their demand for toleration 
and in rejecting the Divine right of Presby- 
terian government. Their maia principle, which 
gave them their other name of Congregational- 
ists, was the independence or co-ordinancy of 
each congregation. They held that a church, 
in accordance with Scripture, was a body of 
Christians assembled in one place appropriated 
for their worship, and that every such body was 
complete in itself, entitled to draw up its own 
rules, and to elect its own ministers. They had 
formed only a small minority at the Westmin- 
ster Assembly; but when Parliament, where, 
under Vane and Cromwell, they secured their 
first triumph in the self-denying ordinance, rati- 
fied the resolutions of its divines, the real power 
had passed into their hands.” 

Many of the soldiers whom Cromwell had 
enlisted among his famous Jronsides, were men 
who were as hostile to the despotism of the 
national church as they were to the despotism 
of the king. When they had scattered the 
forces of King Charles, and were practically 
masters of the country, it was evident that their 
feelings must be regarded. After the victory 
at Naseby, Cromwell wrote to the Speaker of 
the House of Commons—“ He that ventures 
his life for the liberty of his country, I wish he 
trust God for the liberty of his conscience.”— 
And after the storm of Bristol, he used still 
plainer language—“ From brethren in things 
of the mind, we look for no compulsion but 
that of light and reason.” But the Presbyte- 
rian ministers complained bitterly of the in- 
crease of the sectaries, and denounced the toler- 
ation which had come into practical existence 
without sanction from the law; and the Parlia- 
ment passed an “Ordinance for the suppression 
of blasphemies and heresies,” which affixed im- 
prisonment and death for holding certain doc- 
trines. But so long as the Independents con- 
trolled the army, these ordinances could not be 
enforced on them. 

In Schaffer and Herzog’s Theological Ency- 
clopeedia, the following remarks are made on 
this subject :— 

“The practice of religious toleration, based 
on the doctrine of religious liberty, is one of 
recent growth. In primitive antiquity, at least 
in the Aryan race, the head of the family was 
king and pontiff also. Religious and civil law 
were convertible terms. As families became 
united into larger political associations, each of 
the divisions preserved its own special divini- 
ties. The expression of religious opinion, so 
long as there was outward conformity, was in 
many respects unchecked. The safety of the 
State was supposed to depend upon the observ- 
ance of the rites of the primitive religion: hence 


the neglect of these was punished as a civil 
offence.” 

Christianity presented itself to the Roman 
people, not as the domestic religion of any one 
family, nor the national religion of any city or 
race; but as a universal religion —asserting 
supreme and exclusive sway. This was the 
root of the persecutions it suffered under the 
Roman emperors. The legal sanction of per- 
secution was brought to an end by the Edict of 
Toleration issued at Milan, a. p. 313, by Con- 
stantine and Licinius. Punishments for hold- 
ing erroneous sentiments—the ecclesiastical 
crime of heresy—were introduced soon after ; 
and from the time of Constantine to a period 
long after the Reformation, the principle that 
heresy is a crime to be punished by the civil 
magistrate, is found embodied in the codes of 
all nations of Western Europe. The Reforma- 
tion did not introduce into any Protestant coun- 
try of Europe the principle of religious liberty, 
or even of toleration. In England it was not 
until 1677 that an act was passed abolishing 
the use of the writ De heretico comburendo (or, 
burning heretics,) by the civil authority. 


(To be continued.) 





Killing Time.—‘“ Spare a copper, sir; I’m 
starving,” said a poor, half-clad man to a gen- 
tleman who was hastening homeward through 
the streets in the great city one bitter cold 
night.—‘‘Spare a copper, sir, and God will bless 

ou.” 
' Struck with the poor fellow’s manner and ap- 
pearance, the gentleman replied : 

“You look as if you had seen better days. 
If you will tell me candidly what has been 
your greatest failing through life, Pl give you 
enough money to pay for your lodging.” 

“Tm afraid I could hardly do that,” the beg- 
gar answered, with a mournful smile. 

“Try, man, try,” added the gentleman.— 
“Here’s a shilling to sharpen your memory: 
only be sure you speak the truth.” 

The man pressed the coin tightly in his hand, 
and after thinking for nearly a minute, said : 

“To be honest with you, then, I believe my 
greatest fault has been in learning to ‘kill time.’ 
When I was a youngster, I had kind, loving 
parents, who let me do pretty much as I liked ; 
so I became idle and careless, and never once 
thought of the change that was in store for me. 
In the hope that I should one day make my 
mark in the world, I was sent to college; but 
there I wasted my time in idle dreaming and 
expensive amusements. If I had been a poor 
boy, with necessity staring me in the face, I 
think I should have done better. But some- 
how I fell into the notion that life was only to 
be one continued round of pleasure. I gradu- 
ally became fond of wine and company. In a 
few years my parents both died; and you can 
guess the rest. I soon wasted what little they 
left me; and now it is too late to combat my 
old habits. Yes, sir; idleness ruined me.” 

“T believe your story,” replied the gentle- 
man; “and when I get home I will tell it to 
my own boys as a warning. I am sorry for 
you; indeed Iam. But it is never too late to 
reform. Come to my office to-morrow, and let 
me inspire you with fresh courage.” 

And giving the man another piece of money, 
and indicating where he could be found, he 
hurried away.— Christian Commonwealth. 


CARDINAL Woolsey, sick of the splendors 
and vanities of life, exclaimed: “ Vain pomp 
and glory of the world, I hate you.” 
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they first sow in tears, they shall certainly after- 
wards reap in joy; and though their tempta- 
tions, troubles and sorrows may be many, God 
will certainly deliver them out of them all.— 


Wm. Gibson, in 1678. 


— ~~~» e— —- ---—— 


The Sioux Indian Troubles. 


The public interest in the difficulties that 
have arisen in connection with a part of the 
Sioux Indians, has been so great, and the in- 
formation concerning them has been so widely 
spread by the newspapers, that it would seem 
scarcely needful at this late date, to say much 
about them in THE FRIEND, were it not that 
the warm interest felt by our members in the 
aborigines of our country, renders it desirable 
to place on our pages some record of events that 
so nearly concern them. With this object we 
have grouped together a few items taken from 
various reliable authorities. 

There are two hundred and forty-three thou- 
sand Indians in the United States. Of these 
there are some twenty-two thousand Sioux. Of 
these there have been some three thousand men, 
women and children among the hostiles. These 
were far from white settlements, and were sur- 
rounded by six or eight thousand soldiers. The 
rest of the Sioux were in their camp, or on their 
farms, and their children in school. There has 
been so much in the papers about it all that the 
public seemed to imagine that the whole Sioux 
nation, in al! its several reservations, was on the 
war-path, and that towns and cities were in im- 
minent danger. That is not true. There has 
been searce a white man killed, except soldiers 
sent to disarm the bands, that have left their 
reservations. The schools have not been touched. 
Not an agent or teacher has been harmed. 
There has been no general uprising. It was a 
brief difficulty, and soon passed over. 

The causes which led to the late unsettlement 
are various. For nearly eight years the ques- 
tion of ceding their lands has been kept before 
the Sioux, a perpetual source of agitation and 
disquiet. In 1882 a commission visited the 
Sioux and obtained a large number of signa- 
tures to an agreement to break the one great 
reserve of twenty-one million acres into six 
reservations, and to cede to the United States 
intervening surplus lands. Inasmuch as the 
Government offered in exchange ouly some 
cattle and the continuation of previous treaty 
stipulations, and as the signatures obtained were 
far from representing three-fourths of the adult 


SILENCE IS GOLDEN. 


“‘ Speech is silver; silence is golden.’—Dutch Proverb. 


When thoughtless impulse prompts the speech un- 
kind, 

Or hasty judgment stirs with passion blind ; 

When one harsh word may cloud a life with tears 

And prove a canker in the coming years, 

While calmer reason other light may shed, 

Or deem, at least, the truth were best unsaid— 

Silence is golden. 


When rumor saps a brother’s fair repute, 

Or blatant tongues the wrongful deed impute; 

Whilst thou canst nothing soften nor repel 

The censure just, yet knowest still full well, 

Whatever he lacks in merit or in fame, 

From the harsh word he will not want for blame— 
Silence is golden. 


If ’twixt a mate and thee dissension spring, 

And bitter speech or reckless taunt should sting, 

And swelling anger tempt thee to let fall 

The word that late repentance would recall 

When thou hadst lost a jewel from thy life, 

A love cut off, a friendship marred in strife— 
Silence is golden. 


When two are striving whonfi thou fain wouldst part, 
But all the inmost feeling of thy heart 
Sets with resistless current to one side, 
And speech might show what justice bids thee hide, 
And words of thine might be as oil on flame 
To kindle passions reason ne’er could tame— 

Silence is golden. 


If, in the honest search for truth, thy way 

Is crossed with doubt, and thou hast lost a stay ; 

But still the doubt’s disclosure might destroy 

The simpler faith that makes another’s joy, 

And thou hast nothing that to him can be 

Like that thou tak’st perchance with sophists’ plea— 
Silence is golden, 


If thou art standing for the changeless right, 

And seeming error now confronts thy sight, 

While strong conviction urges thee to say 

What can but drive the wanderer from thy way— 

To ban the doubt with which thou scorn’st to cope, 

Forgetting that which passeth faith and hope,— 
Silence is golden. 


When evil men, in ruthless violence strong, 
Pervert the right, condemn thee in the wrong, 
And fierce response is burning to get free, 
Which yet might wound a righteous cause through 
thee; 
And thou dost know that Patience firm and calm 
In Truth’s resistless battle wins the palm— 
Silence is golden. 


When sacred calm proclaims the Holiest nigh, 
And thou wouldst touch his garment passing by ; 
When—earthly cares shut out—low whispers come 
From far-off realms, the spirit’s sinless home; 
And ’mid the hush of things that fade and flee 
Thy being’s Being nearer draws to thee— 

Silence is golden. 


; 1868), Congress very properly declined to ratify 
—Friend’s Quarterly Examiner. 


the agreement. An attempt the next year, by 
the same commission, to obtain the signatures 
of the required three-fourths, resulted only in 
failure. 

In 1888 another commission was authorized to 
offer to the Sioux much more favorable and fair 
terms for the cession of lands; but the Indians 
displayed an unexpected shrewdness and intelli- 
gence in negotiation, and refused to take the 
amount offered, inconveniently remembering 
some non-fulfilled treaty obligations of the past, 
notably promises of maintained schools in their 
midst, and fixed a price for their lands much 
larger than the fifty cents per acre, less ex- 
penses of sale, which the Commission was au- 
thorized to offer. 

In 1889 Congress passed an act authorizing 
a com mission to offer the Sioux much more favor- 
able terms for the lands sought, being $1.25 per 
acre, plus expenses of sale for all lands disposed 
of to settlers within three years, seventy-five 





THERE is a time which is given by the Lord 
God to mankind to see their sins, and a time to 
be made truly sorrowful for them, and unfeign- 
edly to repent and to be forgiven in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who tasted death for 
every man; and a time to grow up in Christ, 
into dominion over sin and the devil, who is 
the author of it; so that we say this work is 
wrought gradually in men and women; people 
are not converted, washed and cleansed from all 
their sins, so soon as they come to the sight of 
them; but there is a strong spiritual combat or 
warfare to be known after man is convinced of 
his sin, before he be wholly dead to it, and re- 
deemed from it, and the devil, who is the author 
of it; and all who believe in the spiritual and 
Divine light of Christ, which showeth them their 
sins, and patiently wait therein, they will see this 
work wrought in order to their salvation ; though 





males of the tribe (as required by the treaty of 





cents per acre for the next two years, and fift 
cents for the residue of the lands. 
mission, consisting of Chas. Foster and William 
Warner and General Crook, visited the Indians, 
obtained the consent of three-fourths of the adult 
males to the cession of about one-half their do- 
main, and the country learned that at last there 
was no longer a “ great Sioux reserve,” but six 
smaller ones on which the Indians would receive 
allotments and have separated interests and cir- 
cumstances as bands as well as individuals. 


This Com- 


One thing, however, remained to be done, 


The Commission in its negotiations had been 
called on by the Indians to construe the intent 
and meaning of certain provisions of the act, 
and among other things had found it necessa 
to assure the Indians, that the provisions of the 
treaties of 1868 and 1876 as to rations, issue of 
annuity goods and establishment and support 
of schools would continue in full force, without 
reference to the new agreement. 
duty of Congress immediately and fully to carry 
out all the assurances given hy the Commission 
which, as the Commission states in its report 
“became part of the contract between the In- 
dians and the Government, in signing the deed 
for a part of their land.” 


It was the 


As the contract for the sale of their land on 


the part of the Indians was based on these as 
surances, it could not justly be considered as 
completed until the United States had performed 
its part of the stipulations entered into by its 
Commissioners. 
Second Month 10th, 1890, by which these Sioux 
lands were opened to the whites for settlement 
as public lands of the United States, was prae- 


Hence the proclamation of 


tically an act of bad faith on the part of the 
President, and it was so regarded by the Sioux. 
Unfortunately the Indian Appropriation act 


for the year beginning Seventh Month Ist, 


1889, provided less for the support of the Sioux 
than the amount provided for the year previous, 
This necessitated a reduction in beef rations 
amounting to 2,000,000 pounds at the Rosebud 
agency, 1,000,000 at Pine Ridge, and propor- 
tionate lesser amounts at the smaller agencies. 
In regard to this the Report of the Commis 
sioner, dated Twelfth Month 24th, 1889, says: 

“This action of the Department, following 
immediately after the successful issue of our ne- 
gotiations, cannot fail to have an injurious effect. 
It wi be impossible to convince the Indians 
that the reduction is not due to the fact that the 
Government having obtained their land, has 
less concern in looking after their material in- 
terests than before. It will be looked upon as 
a breach of faith, and especially as a violation 
of the express statements of the Commissioners. 

“ Already this action is being used by the In- 
dians opposed to the bill, notably at Pine Ridge, 
as an argument in support of the wisdom of their 
opposition. Their line of argument is as follows: 
‘The Commissioners told us our rations would 
continue under the treaties just the same as be- 
fore, but we find that so soon as we consented to 
the sale of our land, a large portion of our beef 
ration is taken away.’ ” 

The discontent caused by these things was 
aggravated by the sufferings endured from hun- 
ger and disease. Wm. H. Hare, an —— 
Missionary Bishop, whose field of service lies 
among these Indians, says :— 

“The requisite number, three-fourth of the 
Indians, signed the bill [for the sale of their 
lands] and expectation of rich and prompt re 
wards ran high. The Indians understand little 
of the complex forms and delays of our Govern- 
ment. Six months passed and nothing came. 
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Three months more, and nothing came. But 
in the midst of the winter’s pinching cold the 
Indians learned that the transaction had been 
declared complete and half of their land pro- 
claimed as thrown open to the whites. Surveys 
were not promptly made ; perhaps they could not 
be, and no one knew what land was theirs and 
what was not. The very earth seemed sliding 
from beneath their feet. Other misfortunes 
seemed to be crowding on them. On some re- 
serves their rations were being reduced, and 
lasted, even when carefully husbanded, but one- 
half the period for which they were issued. In 
the summer of 1889, all the people on the Pine 
Ridge reserve, men, women and children, were 
called in from their farms to the Agency to treat 
with the Commissioners and were kept there a 
whole month, and, on returning to their homes, 
found that their cattle had broken into their 
fields and trampled down or eaten up all their 
crops. This was true in a degree elsewhere. In 
1890 the crops, which promised splendidly early 
in July, failed entirely later, because of a severe 
drought. The people were often hungry, and 
the physicians in many cases said, died when 
taken sick, not so much from disease as for want 
of food. 

“No doubt the people could have saved them- 
selves from suffering if industry, economy and 
thrift had abounded ; but these are just the vir- 
tues which a people emerging from barbarism 
lack. The measles prevailed in 1889, and were 
exceedingly fatal. Next year the grippe swept 
over the people with appalling results. Whoop- 
ing cough followed among the children. Sullen- 
ness and gloom began to gather, especially 
among the heathen and wilder Indians. A 
witness of high character told me that a marked 
discontent, amounting almost to despair, pre- 
vailed in many quarters. The people said their 
children were all dying from diseases brought 
by the whites, their race was perishing from the 
face of the earth, and they might as well be 
killed at once.” 

The Independent published a communication 
from W. J. Harsha, a minister of Omaha, which 
enumerate some of the causes of complaint made 
by the Indians—the bill includes the following : 

“1st. The Government failed to pay the fifty 
dollars per capita which the Indians understood 
they were to receive shortly after the General 
Crook commission left. - 

2nd. The Government failed to issue the 
wagons and implements which they understood 
were to be sent immediately. 

3rd. At the Pine Ridge Agency especially, 
fora long time the flour issued to the Indians 
was full of worms, and the coffee had been wet, 
was full of dirt and had but little strength in it. 

4th. The rations were so small that many, es- 
pecially of the children, died of starvation. 

5th. Despair when they heard that General 
Crook was dead. At some of the agencies the 
Indians wailed for days after they heard the 
news. 

6th. Some white man far up in the north de- 
ceived the Indians by personating the Messiah. 
Short Bull and Porcupine, both intelligent In- 
dians and men of good character, saw some man 
whom they believed to be the Messiah, and 
they repeated accurately what this man told 
them. It was, in substance, Christ’s teachings 
of peace, to which was added the instructions 
concerning the spirit dance, which was a peace 
dance, into the sacred precincts of which no 
Weapon of war or anything made of metal was 
to be brought. The Indians endeavored to carry 
out these instructions, constantly saying: “He 


said he would come quickly.” 
he would come especially to help the Indians 
and relieve them from the hunger from which 
they were suffering; for the Messiah had told 
Porcupine and all who saw him that he had 
come once to save the white 
would not listen and had killed him, and he 
showed them scars in his hands and feet. 


one in Washington to use force in stopping their 
religious dances. 


the failure of the wild fruit crop of plums, straw- 
berries, grapes, &c., of which they usually ob- 
tained large quantities, 


further reduce their rations, which order was 
fully executed, and the beef ration cut down 
1,000,000 


low white men, about the nature of the Messiah 
dance, and the expectations of the Indians. The 
Indians all deny that they ever had any idea of 
war; they say the Messiah was coming to make 


armed police within the holy precincts of the 
dance for the purpose of breaking it up, when 
the Messiah had said that no weapon or iron 
thing should be brought there. 


The Indians all dislike him personally, and, as 
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re-united. All this he would do; but the Indians 
must wait for him to do it, and take him for 
their God. 

The methods by which the white men were 
to be destroyed were revealed: it was not to be 
by any act of the Indians, but by a convulsion 
of nature. According to one version, a cyclone 
would clear the earth of our race. Another 
stated, that an earthquake would begin at the 
Atlantic Coast, tossing the people and swallow- 
ing them up, and would gradually travel west, 
rolling and gaping, as it advanced; it might 
take two years to thus cross the Continent. A 
third said, there would come a mighty land- 
slide, and the Indians were told that they must 
all gather at a locality in South Dakota; men, 
women and children were to go there naked, 
taking with them nothing connected with their 
present life: there, naked and unarmed, they 
were to dance, waiting for the great land-slide ; 
and when the earth began to move, they by 
their dancing, would be able to keep on top, 
and not be drawn under, while the on-moving 
mass would overwhelm the unmindful whites, 
burying them and their horses, their arms and 
their dwellings, leaving the new earth to the 
peaceful possession of the Indians. For this 
great event the believers must prepare them- 
selves by accustoming their bodies to prolonged 
dancing, for if they should fail to dance as the 
land was sliding, they too would perish under 
the avalanche. 


They thought 






























ople, but they 
7th. Anger caused by orders sent by some 


8th. The total failure of all their crops, and 


9th. The order issued from Washington to 
pounds. 


10th. Lies told by miserable half-breeds and 


ace. 
11th. Irritation and anger caused by sending 


12th. The coming of the census enumerator. 


it seemed to them, he had no means of accu- 











rately counting them: they feared that when 
he sent in his report he would not tell the 
President that there were half as many as there 
really were; then the rations would be cut down 
again and they would all die of starvation.” 

One curious feature in the Sioux excitement, 
is what is called “The Messiah Craze” — the 
history of which is given by Alice C. Fletcher, 
as follows :— 

“Some five or six years ago, a nominal con- 
vert to Christianity among the Cheyennes lost 
a near relation, and wandering forth alone with 
his sorrow, he fell into a trance. He fancied 
that he travelled on over the country, seeing 
buffulo and deer, but no human beings; at last 
he caught sounds as if a camp was near. As he 
listened, he distinguished the barking of dogs, 
the cries of children at play, the chatter of 
women, and the songs of men ; following these 
sounds, he came upon a village, and recognized 
among the people living there his lost relations. 
Every one seemed happy and enjoying plenty. 
Buffalo meat was hanging up to dry, and the 
roast over the fire sent forth a savor stimulating 
to his appetite. While he stood glancing about, 
his eye caught sight of a faint line of light just 
beyond the encampment, which slowly increased 
in width and brilliancy until a luminous way 
stretched from the village up tothe sky. Down 
the shining path, walking slowly toward him, 
came a figure clad ina robe. The person did 
not look like an Indian, nor yet like a white 
man; but when he came near, he told him that 
he was the God who long ago came to the white 
men, but they rejected him and put him to death. 
As he said this he opened his robe and showed 
the marks in his hands, feet and side. He re- 
counted the continued disobedience of the white 
men, their persecution of the Indians, and said 
he was coming to earth once again, this time to 
succor his red children. He would take the 
land from the white people and give it back to 
the Indians; restore the buffalo and other game, 
so that there would be no more crying from 
hunger; and the dead and the living would be 








While the ghost dance was not a war dance, 


still, as by means of it the Indians were looking 


forward to their notion of an earthly paradise, 
which excluded our race, it was difficult for the 
average white man to believe that any people 
would be willing or able to refrain from helping 
by overt act toward bringing about the desired 
end. Therefore the ghost dance, as harmless in 
itself as any religious excitement, became an 
object of suspicion.” 

The fears and (we suppose) the blunders of 
ar inexperienced agent, combined with the gen- 
eral distrust, induced the Government to send 
a large body of troops to the Sioux reservation, 
to restrain any possible outbreak of violence on 
their part. This movement was very irritating 
to the Indians, who had nothing but peaceable 
proceedings in their minds, who felt insulted by 
the want of confidence in them which was thus 
manifested, and were naturally led to fear that 
the presence of the soldiers might be the pre- 
cursor of some massacre or other act of violence, 
Some of the bands withdrew from their reserva- 
tions and sought refuge on distant and compa- 
ratively inaccessible portions of their territory. 
where they might perform their dances unmo- 
lested. In the excitement and unsettlement 
which prevailed, it would have been strange if 
no acts of violence had been committed ; but, 
in a general way, the Indians appear to have 
exercised a remarkable degree of self-restraint, 
considering the arbitrary interference with their 
natural rights. General Miles, who was in com- 
mand of the United States troops, appears also 
to have used much caution and patience in his 
efforts to avoid bloodshed. But his instructious 
no doubt were to disarm the Indians, and it was 
in an effort to effect this that the murderous 
conflict at Wounded Knee occurred. 

The most reliable account of this which we 
have received, states, that one of the chiefs and 
his band, being alarmed at the coming of the 
soldiers, attempted to go to the Bad Lands to 
be out of their way; but finding that the path 
was blocked up by troops, concluded to return 
to Pine Ridge agency, sending forward a run- 
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ner to give information of his coming. He was 
not in a hostile attitude, for he had women and 
children of his band in company with him. 
When the word was received, a company of 
troops went out to meet him. They met peace- 
ably, and came on together until night, when 
they encamped. The commanding officer di- 
rected that the women should be encamped 
apart from the men. This was done. 

On the morrow, directions were given that 
the men Indians should be taken in squads of 
ten or twelve, and disarmed. The Indians gave 
up their arms sullenly, and all had been thus 
disarmed but one squad, when one of the young 
men of that squad fired his gun. The soldiers 
were standing around, each with his gun in po- 
sition, and immediately fired. Thus was pre- 
cipitated a conflict, in which a number of the 
troops were killed, and all of the Indian men 
and many of their women and children. That 
this bloody affray was unlooked-for by the In- 
dians, is evident from their quietly permitting 
themselves to be almost entirely disarmed be- 
fore it commenced; nor need we be surprised 
that in the excitement of the moment, one of 
their young men should have feared that the 
taking away of their guns was designed to be 
the prelude of their murder by the soldiers 
who surrounded them; and therefore followed 
the natural instinct of self-defence — however 
foolish we may deem his action. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the Messiah 
craze, if let alone, would soon have exhausted 
itself—and that the non-appearance of any of 
the phenomena that had been predicted would 
gradually have convinced the Sioux that their 
expectations were unfounded. If a deputation 
of unarmed and sensible men, such as the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs (who, it is known, 
volunteered to perform that service), had been 
sent to the scene of excitement, and measures 
taken at the same time to relieve the dearth of 
food, it is probable that the United States would 
have been spared most of the heavy expense, 
estimated at $2,000,000, incurred by accumu- 
lating a large body of troops in that distant re- 
gion, and the lives of those who perished in the 
encounters might have been saved. 

The wife of T. H. Tibbles, herself an Indian 
(better known as Bright Eyes), having care- 
fully investigated the causes of the Indian dis- 
content, says :— 

“The coming of the troops made the Indians 
very angry. It is a very sore point with them. 
They feel insulted to think that they should 
have been considered so bad that it was neces- 
sary to send the troops to them. There is a 
distinct tone of resentment whenever they speak 
of the subject. It is a feeling which they would 
not have if they felt that the Government had 
been justified in resorting to troops in actual 
self-defence against them. Even those Indians 
who are bitter against the hostiles for not com- 
ing in, feel, as one of them expressed it,— 
‘there would not have been all this racket and 
row if that fool agent had not sent for the sol- 
diers. Another said: ‘ What crime was there 
in those ghost dances, if they did fall into faints 
and believe that they saw their dead relations 
and friends?’ They say that the white people 
have a religion whose followers say they see the 
spirits of the dead and talk to them, and who 
say they can make tables move. Why don’t 
they put a stop to their performances?’ Another 
said: ‘The white people have a religion where 
they all go into the woods to pray and sing, and 
where they get into fits. Why don’t they put 
a stop to that? Another said: ‘Why don’t 
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they tear up all the churches on the reserve, and 
stop all their sacred performances? The In- 
dians believe as much in their own religion as 
the white people believe in theirs—and the 
whites have no more right to stop the Indians’ 
sacred ceremonies than the Indians have to 
stop the whites. I didn’t believe in the ghost 
dances, but all the same, I never thought of 
interfering with them.’ ” 

We commend to the attention of our readers 
the following remarks of the Independent: 

“One of the good results coming out of the 
late Indian disturbance is, that the country has 
been more than ever before impressed with the 
importance of taking the appointments to the 
Indian Service out of party politics, and placing 
them under Civil Service principles. The Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs earnestly advocated 
such action in his last annual report, and the 
Superintendent of Indian Schoojs also recom- 
mended it. The Board of Indian Commission- 
ers recently sent a delegation to President Har- 
rison to urge the adoption of this policy. Their 
recommendation received the close attention of 
the President, who has reserved the matter for 
fuller consideration when the pressing business 
of the present short session of Congress shall 
have passed. It is a hopeful indication that 
the conviction is deepening in the public mind 
that the ‘spoils system,’ applied to the Indian 
Service, inevitably brings into office many un- 
wise and unfit persons in the Indian agencies 
and schools, and prevents that continuity and 
harmony in the work of educating and civiliz- 
ing the Indian population which are so much 
desired.” 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Modern Manna.—The Director of the Central 
Dispensary at Bagdad has sent to La Naturea 
specimen of an edible substance which fell 
during an abundant shower in the neighbor- 
hood of Merdin and Diarbékir (Turkey-in- 
Asia), in Eighth Mo., 1890. The rain which 
accompanied the substance fell over a surface 
of about ten kilometers in circumference. The 
inhabitants collected the “manna,” and made 
it into bread, which is said to have been very 
good and to have been easily digested. The 
specimen sent to La Nature is composed of 
small spherules:—yellowish on the outside, it is 
white within. Botanists who have examined it 
say that it belongs to the family of lichens 
known as Lecanora esculenta. According to 
Decaisne, this lichen, which has been found in 
Algeria, is most frequently met with on the 
most arid mountains of Tartary, where it lies 
among pebbles, from which it can be distin- 
guished only by experienced observers. It is 
also found in the desert of the Kirghizes. The 
traveller Parrot brought to Europe specimens 
of a quality which had fallen in several dis- 
tricts of Persia at the beginning of 1828. He 
was assured that the ground was covered with 
the substance to the height of two decimeters, 
that animals ate it eagerly, and that it was col- 
lected by the people. In such cases it is sup- 
posed to have been caught up by a waterspout 
und carried along by the wind.—The Inde- 
pendent. 


Ginseng.—In the course of the last sixty 
years, the country store-keepers of the Catskills 
and the Alleghenies have probably bought up 
some ten million dollars’-worth of the vegetable 
product known as ginseng-wort—the root of the 
panax quinquefolium. Very little of that amount 
finds its way to North American drug’ stores, 


but tons of the sweetish aromatic are exported 
to China, where its curative properties are sup. 
posed to be limited only by the number of 
human ailments, though it is principally pre- 
scribed for what doctors call asthenic disor- 
ders—the general exhaustion of body or mind, 
At the beginning of the present century, small 
quantities of the precious specific were sold in 
Peking for their weight in gold.— The Voice, 

Night Voices.—Professor Herrero, of Para, 
Brazil, has made the night concerts of the Bra- 
zilian monkey the object of his special study, 
and comes to the conclusion that the howlin 
serenades of the Myutes Ursinus and kind 
species have a defensive purpose. Rarely or 
never, he says, these forest stentors exert the 
full power of their dreadful voices, except in 
special emergencies; they ring in an undertone, 
as it were, and now and then indulge in a like 
crescendo, just by way of giving the prowling 
jaguar a hint of the uproar likely to follow a 
felonious attack. The giant-cats of the tropics, 
it seems, do not like to betray their whereabouts 
by provoking a hue and ery of that sort, and 
considering the abundance of other game, pro- 
bably need not much self-denial to give the 
monkey-minstrels a wide berth.— The Voice. 

The Oil-Palm.—The oil-palm (Elais guineesis) 
abounds in Central Africa and in Brazil. It forms 
in some places extensive plantations, and grows 
to a height of sixty to ninety feet. Its leaves 
are feathery; the fruit consists of a fleshy, 
orange-red pulp, in which is a hard kernel, the 
thick shell of which contains a small stone and 
the seed albumen. The best oil and the most 
abundant supply is obtained from the flesh of 
the fruit, which contains about seventy-two per 
cent. The albumen yields about forty-eight per 
cent. The fruit is allowed to lie until it has 
begun to rot; it is then bruised with wooden 
clubs in a little trench paved with flat stones, 
and most of the oil is collected in the middle; 
the pulp is then squeezed out by hand, and 
finally boiled. The oil is principally used for 
cooking purposes. The exports in oil are im- 
mense. 


The Navassa Phosphates—The phosphate de- 
posits of the Island of Navassa, in the West 
Indies, are represented by E. V. d’Invilliers, of 
Philadelphia, as occurring in two terraces ; the 
one, of gray phosphate,.in a low terrace from 
ten to seventy feet high, encircling the island: 
the other, of red phosphate, abounding in caves 
upon an upper flat, two hundred and thirty feet 
above the sea. The mineral occupies irregular 
fields or caves in a coral limestone, not exceed- 
ing deeper than twenty feet. This red variety 
contains over fifteen per cent. of iron and alu- 
mina, and probably some of the lime has been 
leached out. The island looks like a coral 
atoll. The phosphate must have been of organic 
origin and washed into the surface cavities, and 
partly or wholly derived from the droppings of 
birds. There are one hundred and thirty acres 
of the gray variety more than half worked out, 
while the red phosphate, though less valuable, is 
much more abundant. 


Young Bears in the Zoological Garden.—In 
the Zoological Garden of London the bears, 
who, ever so wild and strange, keep close to the 
bars and quickly learn to look for and accept a 
morsel from the hands of visitors. In the two 
little grizzly bears this habit has been quite no- 
ticeable. In a very few days they recognized 
the keeper—soon they discovered that not he 
alone was the dispenser of biscuits; and within 
a week they were accomplished beggars. With 
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remarkable aptitude they have learned the 
civilized form of requesting favors. Standing 
erect in front of their dens, with their arms 
thrust through the bars to the utmost, their long 
finger-like claws displayed with a supplicating 
action so like extending the palm—the dumb 
show is eloquent as words, “Give, do give us 
biscuits.” Their amusing gesticulation and 
childlike eagerness draw a continuous crowd ; 
their appeal is irresistible to those who are hap- 
pily supplied with provender, while those who 
are not are as disappointed as the suppliants 
themselves. Ursus horribilis is their name, and 
though their parents and grown-up relatives 
are, no doubt, very terrible animals, these young 
scions of the tribe present, thus far, a by no 
means horrible aspect, but invite caresses rather 
than horror. Their bright little eyes have an 
appealing and almost pathetic expression, with 
something of truthfulness, too. Only over an 
extra-sized biscuit is their natural ferociousness 
aroused, when a short, sharp skirmish ensues. 
Soon over, however, for they lose no time in 
coming to the front again, and on their hind 
legs resume their observations and entreaties. 
They came from the State of Montana.” 





Items. 


New Jersey Legislature—Several petitions have 
been sent to the Legidianere of New Jersey asking 
that no act be passed by it which will make it law- 
ful to open saloons for the sale of liquor on the 
portions of the First-day of the week, where it is 
now prohibited by law; and that gambling at horse- 
races may not be legalized. Within a few days an 
act has been introduced into the Legislature au- 
thorizing pool-selling at horse-races. It is greatly 
to be desired that through the blessing of Provi- 
dence, this iniquitous attempt may be defeated, 
and that New Jersey may not have imposed upon 
her the responsibility of legalizing any form of 
gambling. 


May the Government Control the Schools which it 
Supports. —Many years ago, when it entered upon 
the task of educating and civilizing the Indians, 
the government agreed that the various religious 
denominations should supply teachers for the 
schools, and left the course of instruction very 
largely to them. The Department of the Interior 
recently prepared a new “contract,” in which it 
was stipulated that the Indian office might pre- 
scribe the course of study and designate the text- 
books, and require the same evidence of the quali- 
fications of the employees in contract schools as in 
the Government schools, that is the schools main- 
tained and conducted by the Government without 
any ecclesiastical connection. It was held, and 
properly, that if the Government supplies the 
money for the education of Indian children, it has 
aright to say how this work shall be done. This 
new “contract” was sent to all the religious bodies 
which have been conducting the “ contract schools,” 
viz: Catholic, Congregationalist, Episcopalian, 
Friends, Methodist, Mennonite, Lutheran Presby- 
terian and Unitarian, and was accepted by all of 
them except the Roman Catholic. The Bureau of 
Catholic Missions refused to accept it, refused to 
permit the Government to prescribe the course of 
study or designate the text-books, and objected to 
submitting the required evidence of the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers; and yet of the $660,218 ap- 
propriated for “contract schools” for 1891, the 
Catholic Church would receive $363,349 ! 

The whole question between the American peo- 
ple and the Roman Catholic Church, in the matter 
of education, is involved in this case. What the 
church demands as to these schools, she demands 
throughout the nation: Her share—and the lion’s 
share—of the school funds for the support of schools 
which she alone controls. On the other hand 
sound policy and good statesmanship demand that 
support and control shall rest in the same hands. 
—Christian Statesman. 


Reasons for Total Abstinence.—I have tried both 






ways, and speak from experience. I am in good 
spirits, because I take no spirits; I am hale because 
I use no ale; I take no antidote in the form of 
drugs, because I take no poison in the form of 
drinks. Thus, though in the first instance I sought 
only the public good, I have found my own good 
also since I became a total abstainer. I have these 
four reasons for continuing to be one: First, my 
health is stronger; second, my head is clearer; 
third, my heart is lighter; fourth, my purse is 
heavier.—Dr. Guthrie. 

Way out of Darkest England.—General Booth, of 
the Salvation Army, though much criticised, is 
steadily pushing on his plans to make a way for 
some men out of “ Darkest England.” He pro- 
poses, as the English papers state, to spend $350,- 
000 in establishing what he calls the “ City Colony,” 
which, we believe, is an immense industrial institu- 
tion with neat houses for workers. Fifty thousand 
dollars are to be expended in the provinces, and 
$125,000 in founding a “ Colony” in some land be- 
yond the sea. The practical value of the scheme 
will soon be made visible. 


Drinking Customs in Washington.—A well-known 
correspondent writes to more than one religious 
journal: “ Recently I had occasion to express my 
belief that the statement made by a member of 
Congress affirming that more wine was consumed 
in Washington than in any other city of its popu- 
lation was correct. I accidentally saw the follow- 
ing paragraph in a letter, giving the personal ex- 
perience of a New York lady, which I quote as 
further proof on the subject: ‘It is the custom in 
this town to serve punch at all afternoon teas, and 
even the unpretending “at home” days. Mrs. B. 
~~ you rum punch, Mrs. X. has claret 7 Mrs. 

V. champagne cocktail in a glass bow] with a big 

ladle beside it. Dear me! When you get through 
at Mrs. W’s you don’t pay much attention as to 
what sort of beverage is to be found at the next 
hospitable mansion, but you drink it all the same. 
It is bound to have rum in it. Everything has 
rum in—even the tea. Yes, indeed. One lovely 
lady I know makes a specialty of “rum teas.” It 
consists of half-a-cup of hot tea, with sufficient 
Santa Cruz to fill up the receptacle. It doesn’t 
taste very strong—when you drink it. But it does 
taste strong afterward. I assure you that a round 
of teas in ‘Washington means as many glasses of 
—_ as the visiting cards you leave; and never 

as such a variety of this particular concoction 
been seen anywhere on the face of the earth—red 
punch, white punch, amber punch, pink punch.’ 
Comments are superfluous. The disgraceful story 
is fully set forth.”— Christian Statesman. 

State Church in Wales.—On the 20th ult. Parlia- 
ment voted on a resolution declaring in favor of 
the disestablishment of the Church in Wales. The 
vote was 203 in favor of the resolution, and 235 
against it. W.E. Gladstone made a strong speech 
in favor of the resolution. He reviewed the history 
of the establishment of Christianity in Wales, and 
showed that the majority of Christians are not con- 
nected with the Established Church, but are Non- 
conformists, and that more money is raised vol- 
untarily for the support of public worship by Non- 
conformists than is expended by the Established 
Church. The Nonconformists were really the people 
of Wales, the members of the Established Church 
were few and rich; the voice of the many was for 
disestablishment, and the Government could not 
consent to disregard that voice. This semi-religious 
controversy is not good for the temporary or social 
condition of the country, and ought to be ended. 
Sir George Trevelyan, in supporting the motion, 
stated that while the Established Church was en- 
dowed with £260,000, the people, out of their scanty 
earnings, paid £300,000 in support of the Non con- 
formist faith. 

Reading Newspapers. — Secular newspapers are 
valuable, but one may overload his mind with their 
contents, and in that case the effect is not whole- 
some. A story has recently been published of a 
man who had almost yielded to despair over the 
condition of the world, and it was discovered that 
he read four morning and two evening dailies, but 
neither read a religious paper nor the Bible. One 
who reads six dailies regularly has no time to read 








anything else, nor can he have any taste for the 
best kind of literature. 
whirl of excitement by the accounts of fires, floods, 
railroad accidents, murders, suicides, defalcations, 
and all sorts of crimes and calamities. The attitude 
of political papers toward the operations of the 
political party which they oppose tends to awaken 
suspicion, to destroy confidence and respect for 
humanity, and produce despair. 
mental diet be something more substantial than a 
daily newspaper. 


His mind is kept in a 


Let the chief 





CHRISTIANITY, when soundly adopted, not 


only restrains the conduct, but no less, humbles 
the heart; and while it will not flatter men, is 
all-sufficient to save them. 
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In the Lite of John Roberts there is recorded 
an instructive conversation between that worthy 
Friend and the Bishop of Gloucester—before 
whom he was answering to a charge of not at- 
tending church. He compared the Common 
Prayer Book, which the Bishop endeavored to 
force others to use, to Nebuchadnezzar’s image, 
which the king ordered all to bow down to, and 
said : “1 no more dare bow to thy Common Prayer 
Book, than the three children to Nebuchadez- 
zar’s image.” When the Bishop spoke of John’s 
religion as an upstart religion of a very few years’ 
standing, John replied, “Our religion, as thou 
mayst read in the Seripture (John iv.) was set 
up: by Christ himself, between sixteen and seVen- 
teen hundred years ago; and He had full power 
to establish the true religion in his church, when 
He told the woman of Samaria, that neither at 
that mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, was the 
place of true worship; they worshipped they 
knew not what. For, said He, God is a Spirit, 
and they that worship Him must worship Him 
in Spirit and in Truth. This is our religion, and 
hath ever been the religion of all those who have 
worshipped God acceptably through the several 
ages since down to this time; and will be the re- 
ligion of the true spiritual worshippers of God 
to the world’s end ; a religion performed by the 
assistance of the Spirit of God, because God is 
a Spirit; a religion established by Christ him- 
self, before the mass-book, service-book or direc- 
tory, or any of those inventions or traditions of 
men, which, in the night of apostacy were set up.” 

Bishop. Yours is the strangest of all persua- 
sions; for though there are many sects, and 
though they and we differ in some circum- 
stances, yet in fundamentals we agree as one. 
But I observe you, of all others, strike at the 
very root and basis of our religion. 

J. R. Art thou sensible of that? 

Bishop. Yes, I am. 

J. R. Lam glad of that; for the root is retten- 
ness, and trutn strikes at the very foundation 
thereof. That little stone which Daniel saw cut 
out of the mountain without hands, will over- 
turn all in God’s due time, when you have done 
all you can to support it.” 


The remark of J. Roberts, that the root of 
the Episcopal system was rottenness, seems some- 
what blunt; but we do not doubt it was the con- 
viction of this honest man, who was at the same 
time so imbued with the spirit of charity, that 
he added: “I am fully persuaded there are in 
this day many true spiritual worshippers in all 
persuasions.” 





He was thoroughly convinced of the spiritual 
nature of vital religion—that it was the result 
of the Grace of God operating on each indi- 
vidual soul, and bringing those who would 

ield to its leadings, into conformity with the 
Divine will, and into fellowship with Christ 
their Saviour. This was the Rock on which he 
believed the Church was to be built, even upon 
the internal revelation of Christ and the ex- 
perience of his saving power in all who would 
submit themselves to his government, and ear- 
nestly follow Him in the path of regeneration. 

But he saw that however worthy a man the 
Bishop himself might be (and in his intercourse 
with J. Roberts, he gave evidence of possessing 
some amiable qualities) yet the system of re- 
ligion he professed was built upon ordinances 
and ceremonies invented and set up by man; 
and that its adherents depended largely upon 
the ritual performed by a set of priests who 
were set apart by other men and paid for the 
performance of the prescribed services. And 
rottenness was not too strong a word to use in 
describing the foundation of such a system. It 
would indeed be a great gain to the professing 
Church of Christ if its members were redeemed 
from any dependence upon priest-craft, or out- 
ward rites; and brought to feel that the whole 
work of their salvation must be wrought out by 
each one individually between themselves and 
their God. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep States.—The appropriations made by the 
Fifty-first Congress, just expired, reached the enor- 
mous figure of nearly a thousand millions of dollars. 

During the last hours of Congress, which expired 
by limitation at 12 o’clock M. on the 4th instant, the 
Copyright bill was passed. It gives to all foreign au- 
thors the same copyright in our country which their 
countries extend to American authors—on this con- 
dition, that all the type-setting, stereotype making, 
press work and labor incident to the manufacture of 
the foreign book, shall be done in the United States. 

An appropriation was added to the Deficiency bill, 
for the payment of the adjudicated awards ($1,604,- 
682,) of the French Spoliation Claims. These claims, 
although time and again passed upon favorably by 
one or both Houses of Congress, and by the Court of 
Claims, have been under consideration nearly the 
whole of the Nineteenth Century. 

The centre of population has moved from a point 
twenty-three miles east of Baltimore, in 1790, to twen- 
ty miles west of Columbus, Ind., in 1890. 

The Census Bureau has announced the population 
of North Carolina, by races, as follows: Whites, 1,049,- 
191; colored, 567,170; Indians, 1,571; Chinese, 15.— 
Total, 1,617,947. Of Texas: Whites, 1,741,190; col- 
ored, 492,837; Indians, 766; Chinese, 727; Japanese, 
3.—Total, 2,235,52¢ Of Georgia, Whites, 973,462; 
colored, 863,716 ; Indians, 64; Chinese, 110; Japanese, 
1.—Total, 1,837,353. Of Louisiana: Whites, 1,118,- 
587; colored, 562,803; Indians and Chinese, 315, and 
Japanese, 39. In the parish of Orleans there are, 
176,285 whites and 65,603 colored. In 35 parishes the 
number of colored people exceeds that of the whites, 
in some cases in the proportion of 15 to 1, 

The South Dakota Legislature has passed an Aus- 
tralian Ballot bill, and it has been approved by the 
Governor. 

The Michigan Senate has passed to third reading a 
bill granting municipal suffrage to women. 

A despatch from Phoenix, Arizona, says that the 
Legislative Council has passed a Woman’s Suffrage 
bill by a vote of 10 to 2. 

The Gila River at Florence, Arizona, the crossing 
of the Phenix and Maricopa Railway, has, by reason 
of the recent floods, shifted its course nearly a mile, 
leaving bridges high and dry. 

At the Brayton Ives sale in New York, on the 5th 
instant, the famous Guttenburg Bible, in two volumes, 
was sold to J. W. Ellsworth, of Chicago, for $14,806. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 378, 23 less 
than during the previous week, and 33 less than dur- 
ing the corresponding period last year. Of the fore- 
going 206 were males, and 172 females: 52 died of 
consumption ; 39 of diseases of the heart; 32 of pneu- 
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monia; 16 of cancer; 15 of bronchitis; 14 of con- 
vulsions ; 13.of inflammation of the brain ; 12-of croup; 
12 of Bright’s disease; 11 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels and 10 of diphtheria. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, 1024 ; 4’s, reg., 121; coupon, 
122 ; currency 6’s, 110 a 120. 

CoTron was quiet and steady on a basis of 93 cts. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

Frep.—Winter bran, in bulk, $22.50 a $23.00; 
and spring bran in bulk, $21.75 a $22.00 per ton. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.25 a 
$3.75; Western and Pennsylvania extras, $3.90 a 
$4.123; No. 2 winter family, $4.25 a $4.40; Penn- 
sylvania, roller process, $4.50 a $4.80 ; Western winter, 
clear, $4.50 a $4.75 ; Western winter, straight, $4.75 a 
$5.00; winter patent, $5.00 a $5.25; Minnesota, clear, 
$4.25 a $4.65; Minnesota, straight, $4.75 a $5.00; 
Minnesota patent, $5.00 a $5.50. Rye flour was quiet 
and steady, at $4.12} a $4.25 per barrel; 100 barrels 
sold at the latter rate. Buckwheat flour was in small 
supply and quiet, at $2.50 a $2.60 per 100 pounds. 

Breer CAaTrLe.— Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 54 a 53 
cts.; medium, 4} a 5 cts.; fair, 4 a 4% cts.; common, 
4a 4} cts.; culls, 34 a 33 cts.; fat cows, 2} a 33 cts. 

SHEEP AND LAmMBs.—Extra, 6} a 6} cts.; good, 53 a 
6 cts.; medium, 5} a 54 cts.; common, 4} a 5 cts.; 
culls, 4 a 4} cts.; lambs, 5 a 7} cts. 

Hocs.—Choice Chicago, 5} cts.; good Western, 53 a 
5§ cts.; other grades, 5} a 5§ cts. 

Forreicn.—The British Government has announced 
a Royal Commission to consider the labor question. 

In the British Parliament on the 3d instant, James 
Stansfeld, the member for Halifax, moved that the 
Commons amend the Election law by enacting that no 
elector shall vote in more than a single district; that 
the term qualifying a person to vote shall be reduced 
to three months, and that the act qualifying a person 
to vote shall be simplified. 

J. Standsfeld endeavored to make his motion in 
favor of “one man, one vote,” a purely British mea- 
sure, but Howorth, Conservative member for South 
Salford, moved an amendment to the effect that any 
alteration of the law would be inexpedient which did 
not provide that the different parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland should be represented in Parliament in 
proportion to their respective populations. This 
opened the Irish question, the mover of the amend- 
ment saying in support of it: 

“Ireland is grossly over-represented. It is absurd 
that one small Irish town has eight times as much 
electoral power as acity like Dundee; six Irish burghs, 
each returning members, have a combined electoral 
vote hardly equalling the constituancy I represent. 
Taking the Irish electorate as a whole, the represen- 
tation far exceeds what is allotted to England and 
Scotland. It is here that reform is necessary, if any- 
where.” Upon a vote being taken, the Government 
had the extraordinary majority of 102 against James 
Stansfeld’s motion, the vote being 291 to 189. How 
the Government secured its remarkable victory upon 
so important an occasion is explained by the fact that 
the Irish members were absent from their seats. 

W. E. Gladstone was present and took a leading 
part in the debate, his speech in favor of “one man, 
one vote,” being especially vigorous and effective. 

General Booth has secured $30,000 more than the 
half million which he declared to be necessary to begin 
his enterprise to aid “ Darkest England.” 

The Manchester corporation, after careful delibera- 
tion, has decided to advance the sum of £2,500,000 re- 
quired by the Manchester Ship Canal Company to 
complete the canal which is to connect Manchester 
with the sea, the company having exhausted its statu- 
tory powers of borrowing. 

The French Government has prohibited betting on 
races, 

The Figaro asserts that four deaths have occurred 
within five days as a result of the transfusion of blood 
according to the method of Dr. Bernheim. The Figaro 
declares that the Bernheim treatment is more danger- 
ous than treatment by the Koch method. Dr. Bern- 
heim, however, maintains that he has had success in 
eighty cases of tuberculosis. 

Dr. Berlin, of Nantes, delivered a lecture on the 9th 
inst., on the results of experiments with goats’ blood 
in 22 cases of tuberculosis. Of these patients, three 
who had advanced consumption died, while the others 
were all much relieved. One patient gained 22 pounds 
inthree months. Dr. Berlin took the audience through 
the hospital to see the patients under treatment, and 
operated on two in order to show the simplicity of his 
method. He enjoined his hearers not to confound his 
system of injection with the unreliable process of trans- 
fusion. 


The Bismarckian Munich Allgemeine asserts that the 
French Cabinet is divided on the question of forcing a 
war with Germany. De-Freycinet, the French Min- 
ister of War, and Constans, Minister of the Interior, 
are urging the Government to seize the earliest chance 
to attack Germany; while the President Carfot and 
Ribot, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, adyo- 
cate peace. 

In the German Reichstag, on the 6th instant, Chan- 
cellor von Caprivi, plead the necessity for two more 
gunboats to gnard the approaches to the Baltic Canal. 
Dr. Windthorst, the Central party’s leader, contended 
that the canal would not be completed before 1898, 
and that the building and equipping of gunboats could 
well wait. Chancellor von Caprivi asserted that the 
canal would be opened in 1895, and held that Ger- 
many ought to have vessels ready to protect it. On 
motion of Baron Manteuffel, the matter was again re- 
ferred to the committee, the Government having sus- 
tained a decisive check to its ambitious scheme for a 
navy. The action of the House clearly declares that 
the national opinion is adverse to any attempt to make 
Germany a great naval power, and that any contest 
with a foreign power must be fought out on land. 

Emperor William is much discontented over the 
defeat of his cherished idea of a grand navy. 

A despatch received in Paris on the 5th inst., from 
Buenos Ayres, says: “‘ The Bourse became panicky to- 
day on rumors of a fresh paper issue, and that the 
Government would probably have recourse to a na- 
tional loan.” 

A syndicate, composed of 120 merchants, has ar- 
ranged a plan by which they will lend the Argentine 
Government the sum of $20,000,000. Consequently, 
the Government has decided that no fresh issue of 
paper money will be made, and that the tax of 2 per 
cent. recently levied on all deposits in private banks 
will be abolished. 

Returns of the Dominion elections, held on the 5th 
instant, indicate that the Conservatives will have a 
majority of about 30. 


NOTICES 


Tract AssocrATION OF FRIENDs.—The Annual 
Meeting of the Association will be held in the Com- 
mittee-room of Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fourth- 
day evening, the 25th instant, at 8 o’clock. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

Epwarp Maris, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Third Mo, 1891. 


The Annual Meeting of the Corporation of “ Friends’ 
Asylum for the Insane,” will be held at the Com- 
mittee-room, Arch Street Meeting-house, Philad’a, on 
Fourth-day, Third Mo. 18th, 1891, at half-past three 
o'clock. 

Tnos. ScATTERGOOD, Secretary. 


Wantep.—The Board of Managers of the Tract 
Association of Friends is desirous of obtaining copies 
of their printed reports for the years— 

1858—1859—1861—1863—1865—1866—1870 
and all copies previous to the report of 1853—54. 

They are desired to complete a series of them for 
binding. Friends having a copy of one or more of 
the above-mentioned reports, would confer a favor by 
sending them to the undersigned 

JAcOB SMEDLEY, 
At the Repository 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Westrown Boarpine Scuooi.—The Spring Term 
will begin Third Month 17th, 1891. Those wishing 
to enter their children for that term, will please make 
immediate application to 

J.G. WinitaMs, Sup’t. 
Westtown, Penna. 


WanTED—An experienced teacher to take charge 
of the school under the care of the West Chester Pre- 
parative Meeting, to enter upon her duties in the 
Ninth Month, next. 

Applications may be made to SUSANNA SHARPLESS 
or GILBERT Core, West Chester, Pa. 
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Diep. at her home near Avondale, Chester Co., Pa., 
Twelfth Month 2d, 1890, of typhoid ‘fever, Saran H. 
Tuomas, wife of John Thomas, in the 73rd year of 
her age, a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Pa. 


WILLI AM H. PILE'S SONS, PRINTERS, 
‘ No. 422 Walnut Street. 





